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'May be I shall, but at any rate it will be very pleasant*
I am in love with her/
Edgar counted out the money; I gave him the receipt, and
he went off well pleased. Was I not justified in believing
that all was now at an end between Miss Charpillon and
me? I flattered myself!
Just at this time the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who
is now the reigning duke, married the king's sister. The
common councillors having bestowed on him the freedom
of the city, he was admitted into the guild of goldsmiths,
and was given his diploma, by the lord mayor and aldermen,
in a magnificent golden box. The prince, who was the first
gentleman of Europe, did not disdain to add this new
title to his fourteen centuries of nobility.
Lady Harrington organised a grand ball at Madam
Cornelys. A thousand persons were admitted at three guinea?
a head. The bride and bridegroom, and all the royal family,
except the king and queen, were there. I was among the
number, but had to stand up with six hundred others, for
there was only room at table for four hundred.
I saw Lady Graf ton seated by the Duke of Cumberland.
She wore her own hair, without powder, cut straight across
her forehead. The other ladies were scandalised, crying out
that the coiffure was hideous; in less than six months, la
coifure a la Graftony became general, crossed the Channel,
and spread throughout Europe, where, unfairly enough, its
name was changed. The mode still exists; it is the only
one which has lasted thirty years in spite of its having been
hissed at its birth.
Three thousand guineas were spent on this ball. There
was every kind of amusement going, but as I did not dance,
and was not in love with any of the ladies, I left at one
o'clock in the morning. It was a Sunday, a day on which
none but criminals need fear the law in England. But this
is what happened to me.
I was smartly dressed, and was driving home in my
carriage, with my negro Jarbe, and another servant behind*